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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND — Corer. 
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IN HYDE PARK. 


IDONEA. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “ THE PENNANT FAMILY,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tell me where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourishéd ?—Shakespeare. 





HILE Neville was shown into Mrs. Dooner’s | 
morning-room, the young ladies sauntered on | 
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towards Hyde Parr. Although it might appear on 
the surface that Idonea had little or nothing to do 
but to strive to make herself pleasant to Lina, she 
had already begun to find her new life difficult. 
She was of a straightforward, outspoken nature, 
and whatever her home trials had been, truth was 
one of her home’s virtues.. Her mother’s pride, 
independently of higher principle, made her disdain 
dissimulation, and fearless truthfulness was a cha- 
racteristic of her brothers and sisters. 


It was not: 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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so with the Dooners. It was difficult to know 
what they meant or wished. Although they rarely 
quarrelled, they were not united, and all their 
interests appeared divided. There was no unanimity. 
She ‘sometimes thought they were even jealous 
of one another, and she felt intuitively that it would 
not do for her to clash with the Miss Dooners, and 
that she must keep in the background. She had 
hitherto always been in the foreground, and had 
liked the position; so her réle was difficult. More- 
over, she soon began to find that she was blamed 
for Miss Lina’s peccadilloes, and ‘‘ Pray don’t let her 
do this,”’ ‘‘ You must really prevent her doing that,” 
occasionally sounded in her ears even in those early 
days. But when it came to “ You must make her 
work; you work yourself, pray devote yourself to 
Lina,’’ in Mrs. Dooner’s measured voice, Idonea was 
puzzled. She gained commendation from the various 
masters and mistresses for her cleverness and atten- 
tion, but, strive as she would, she could not induce 
lina to painstaking, neither could she prevent 
Duke’s frequent visits to the sehoolroom, which, 
though pleasant, were displeasing to Mrs. Dooner. . 

While she and Lina continued their walk, Neville 
was amusing himself with Mrs. and the three Miss 
Dooners. An inquiry as to whether he had found 
Miss Long led to an exposition of Emma’s political 
opinions, which amused and interested him. She 
was considered the plain one of the- family, though 
really better-looking than’ her sisters, having more 
animation. Charlotte was the beauty, and'gave her- 
self airs accordingly. * By: 

‘‘T dare say poor Miss Long wes oppressed,” said 
Emma. ‘‘ When women are called ‘fast,’ and take 
their own line, or ‘strong-minded,’ aiid go ahead, 
they have their reasons. I-am all for woman’s 
rights. Are you, Mr. Neville?” ; 

‘‘ Certainly, though I do not know what they are. 
But I have'lately been reading a mass of ‘ Reports’ 
that, like the newspapers, show up her ‘ wrongs,’ 
and I should be glad to be enlightened.” 

‘‘T would advise you to be careful how you set 
Emma off,’’ said Charlotte, languidly. ‘She will 
talk herself hoarse for the singing practice, and we 
want all our voice for that.” 

But Emma was not to be put down, and having 
secured a listener, expounded her views, which were 
somewhat extreme. 

‘Mr. Neville is musical, Charlotte. Perhaps he 
will stay to luncheon, and hear the practice after- 
wards,” said Mrs. Dooner, aside. 

Charlotte was interested at once, and interrupted 
her sister by many inquiries concerning Neville’s 
musical talents. 

‘‘T only strum a little by ear,” he replied, modestly; 
‘‘but I am naturally fond of music.” 

This admission resulted in his being invited to the 
piano by all the sisters, and in the discovery that he 
had a good tenor voice. 

‘‘You must join the choir. We want tenors, of all 
things!” they exclaimed; while Neville expressed 
his genuine admiration of their skill and knowledge. 

The result of this mutual appreciation was, that he 
remained to luncheon. Indeed, he was surprised to 
find fashionable ladies educated, not merely to a 
superficial knowledge of the old masters, but to a 
correct and ready performance of some of their most 
difficult works: He had discovered that classical 
music was the mode, but he had not realised that it 
was really understood. After luncheon was over he 
° 





left, promising to return at five o’clock for the prac- 
tice to which he was invited. 

He was disappointed at not seeing either of the 
young people whom he had encountered in the morn- 
ing at the luncheon, but hoped they might be at the 
practice. 

‘“‘ The voice must belong to one of them, since I 
have not heard it to-day,” he thought. 

The practice was held in a fine music-room, built 
by Mr. Dooner for his family and their aristocratic 
acquaintance. Neville stationed himself near a pillar, 
where he might see and not be seen, as he thought. 
The hall was capable of containing five or six hundred 
people, had a good organ and orchestra, and was 
furnished with a grand piano. Some two or three 
hundred well-dressed men and women, together with 
aconductor and pianist, took their places by degrees, 
while the pleasant buzz of voices rose as they came 
in and greeted one another. A few favoured friends 
only were admitted as audience; and while Neville 
was watching’ them as they assembled, his attention 
was attracted by the appearance of Idonea and Lina, 
who came quietly into the room and seated them- 
selves in a remote corner not far from»him.. -It was 
considered that the practice would serve as a lesson 
for them, so they were permitted to listen to it. They 
were followed by Mrs. Dooner, who saw that they 
were discreetly placed, and said, 

‘“Your music-books? Quite right, Miss Umfre- 
ville. See that Lina follows. Improve the oppor- 
tunity.” Mean? 

‘ We certainly will, mamma. ‘Opportunity makes 
the thief,’” said Lina. And Neville overheard the 
little conversation. 

When Mrs. Dooner had departed, Lina whispered 
te Jdonea that Neville was not far off, and cast a 
merty, mischievous glance at him, just as the con- 
ductor waved. his baton and there was the first burst 
of sound. 

“Pray look at the music, Lina,’ whispered 
Idonea. 

But Lina was making mute offers of her score to 
Nevillé, who had no music. 

_ ‘One must be polite in one’s own ‘ marble halls,’” 
she said, as Neville, not unwillingly, moved quietly 
towards her, took the offered book apologetically, and 
sat down in the nearest crimson chair. 

Lina pointed to Idonea’s score in assurance that 
she was ‘provided for;and fixed her eyes steadily 
upon it for a minute or so. Neville found himself 
looking at the pair. The poppy-wreath no longer 
encircled Idonea’s head. - It was replaced by large 
coils of auburn hair, but the freshness of health was 
still on her cheeks and the animation of excitement 
in her eyes. She entered heart and soul into the 
music, beating time with her hand, nodding her 
head, smiling, or knitting her brows, as it went. 

Lina, on the contrary, cared no more for the music 
than for her many lectures, and looked about her, 
now this side, now that, in the hope of finding 
amusement. As Neville was near, he naturally 
received the largest share of her attention. : 

“‘ Do you like it?” she asked him, in a low voice, 
during a pause in which the conductor was repri- 
manding the soprani for ‘screeching rather than 
singing.” ; 

“Tt is wonderful! I could not have believed that 
amateurs could achieve so much and so well. Bach 
is studied at last,” replied Neville, moving his chair 
cautiously over the velvet carpet. 
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“J like to hear them scolded. I hope the contralti 
will come in for it. Emma looks as cross as two 
sticks,” whispered Lina, gently clapping her hands. 

‘¢Don’t, Lina. We shall never be allowed to come 
again,” said Idonea, beseechingly. 

‘‘ You like the music?” ventured Neville, looking 
over Lina’s head at Idonea. 

‘Oh, yes! It is very beautiful,” was the reply, as 
the passage was repeated by the soprani alone. 
«“ Ah! that is better,”’ she added, beating time. 

Much to Lina’s delight, the contralti had their 
turn, and so had basses and tenors, for Herr Wiener 
did not spare his aristocratic choir. As to Neville, 
he was.all astonishment, first at the superior quality 
of the performance itself; secondly, at the pains, 
patience, and perseverance of the performers ; thirdly, 
at the exquisite beauty of the music, much of which 
he had never before heard. 

He remained till the end of the practice, and had 
never felt happier: for had he not ‘‘ Music! Immortal 
Maid,” and two fair girls, to soothe and charm him ? 
Just as it was over, Madame Ronda came from the 
orchestra to the young ladies with a message from 
Mrs. Dooner, to the effect that they were to leave the 
room quietly and at once. Neville had barely time 
to glance at the speaker, and note Lina’s impatient 
“How tiresome mamma is! does she think the lions 
will eat us up?” when the trio moved away together. 
Idonea bowed and smiled, Lina nodded, and he was 
left to his reflections. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The winds are bitter, the skies are wild ; 
From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain : 
Without—in tatters, the world’s poor child 
Sobbeth aloud her grief and pain. 
- —Barry Cornwall. 


Wuen Neville left Mr. Dooner’s cheerful, well- 
lighted rooms after the practice, he found himself in 
adense London fog. It had been bright and clear 
when he entered the house, but the fog had crept 
stealthily upon the daylight, and settled in sullen, 
heavy gloom over the great city. No one who has 
not experienced such a fog can imagine it. Neville 
had not, and was some time trying to understand the 
grey, damp obscurity. At first he thought of return- 
ing to the house, but changing his mind, he tried to 
make his way up Queen’s Gate, in order to hail a 
cab. He could just distinguish a line of carriages 
before Mr. Dooner’s door, but when he called “‘ Cab,”’ 
a coachman answered, ‘‘ No cabs here to-night, sir.’’ 
The lamps were barely visible, so he felt his way by 
the area railings from house to house, till he stumbled 
against a policeman. 

“Cab-stand at the end, sir. Don’t think they’ll 
venture. Omnibuses best chance,’’ said the policeman, 
on inquiry. 

Neville groped on, now stumbling against one 
person, now another, till he reached one of the streets 
opening into Queen’s Gate. Here he was at a loss 
how to proceed, since area railings suddenly failed 
him. He made, however, for the dim light that 
headed what appeared the next lamp-post, and suc- 
ceeded in crossing, though when he reached the 
Opposite side he had no idea where he was. Hear- 
ing the sound of wheels, he cried lustily, “Cab!” 

ut no cab came. How was he to reach the 
Strand ? 


‘Can you tell me where I am ?” he said to a chance 
passenger 





‘‘T don’t know where I am myself?” was the reply, 
in so cheerful a voice that Neville, who was getting 
despondent, roused up and staggered on, just seeing 
the pavement and nothing else. 

He found himself at last on the main thoroughfare, 
where a lamp glimmered in the middle of the road, 
but whether the Strand lay to right or left of him, he 
knew not. He heard wheels and a woman’s voice 
crying out pathetically somewhere, ‘‘ Will no gentle- 
man get outside, and let a lady come in?” but 
no gentleman did—indeed, they rarely do—for the 
same voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Unchivalrous brutes!’’ in no 
very amiable tone, as some vehicle drove past and 
‘*No room,’ sounded. Neville had often been snowed 
up at Heronshill, but he had never been fogged up. 
Yet there he was in the gloom while tens of thousands 
of his fellow-creatures were in a similar or worse 
plight around him. 

** Who would live in London?” he mused, as he 
stood by a lamp-post, awaiting a policeman. 

He was suddenly hustled against by some one who 
uttered a little cry, and fell. 

“T begyour pardon,” said the individual, struggling 
to rise. 


It was a woman; and Neville assisted her to 


get up. 
“Thank you. I am afraid I have sprained my 
wrist. I fell against the curb-stone,’’ she said. 


‘‘ Where are we?” asked Neville. 

‘Somewhere near the Albert Hall,” she replied. 

‘‘ Have you far to go?” he asked. 

‘Yes, a long way, by two omnibuses, and I have 
been waiting more than half-an-hour for the first. 
Here is one coming. Will you hail it? I will get 
in, go where it may.” 

‘‘Are you sure it is in the proper direction? I 
don’t know my right hand from my left,” said ° 
Neville. 

“T do, for the right pains me terribly. 
going to Piccadilly.” 

Neville shouted at the top of his voice, and the 
omnibus pulled up. They succeeded in reaching it, 
and as there were two vacant places, they both got 
in, and made their way to the uppermost seats. Of 
course the ’bus started again before they reached 
these, and the lady uttered an involuntary ‘‘ Oh!” 
as she sought to steady herself with the injured 
hand. 

‘‘Nobody gives way in London,” she said, sitting 
down opposite Neville. ‘‘Men and women must 
fight alike. It is not so bad abroad.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid you are really hurt,” said Neville. 

‘‘Yes; my hand pains me. I hope it is not 
sprained. But I am thankful to be here.”’ 

They could not see one another for the fog, and 
the lantern at the bottom of the omnibus was in- 
visible for the same cause. The horses were com- 
pelled to go at a foot’s pace, and the drive to Piccadilly 
Circus seemed never likely to be achieved. In spite 
of lamps, lanterns, link-boys ; in spite of shouts and 
calls to the striving, painstaking, willing horses, 
such vehicles as ventured abroad were as badly off 
as the foot passengers. 

It was nine o’clock when they reached the Circus. 
It was a City omnibus, so Neville should have got 
out, but he did not. He asked his companion where 
she was to change omnibuses, and finding that it 
would be at Oxford Circus, he resolved to see her 
safely into one, trusting to find his way home some- 
how or other. Regent Street seemed interminable. 

Ir 2 
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The gay, brilliantly-lighted shops were invisible, 
and the whole world appeared lost in the fog. 

However, Oxford Circus was attained at last, and 
Neville found himself helping out his companion. 

‘* Now may I assist you in finding another omni- 
bus?” he said. 

‘“‘Thank you, I will not trouble you. I have to 
cross the Circus,” she replied, hesitating. ‘A 
policeman will help me.” 

‘We must find him first,” returned Neville, peer- 
ing about until he saw a policeman’s lantern. ‘‘ Will 
you marshal us across?” asked Neville; and the 
policeman did so, carefully and civilly. 

‘* Never saw such a fog in my life,” he said. ‘It 
walked up from the Cicy tike a moving wall, and we 
were thrown in a minute from light to darkness. 
Plenty of accidents. Can’t get a cab for love or 
money. There’s your ’bus.” 

They put the lady into it, who thanked them 
cordially. Neville stood to see the omnibus start. 
To his surprise, it turned short round. 

‘*Can’t get a step farther to-night,’ he heard from 
the box, and in a few moments the passengers were 
all turned out. 

Remonstrances were vain, and a score of anxious 
men and women stood shivering, unconscious how to 
proceed. Neville managed to pick out hie maimed 
lady, and inquired of her what she meant to do. 

‘* Feel my way to the end of Oxford Street, and 
then take my chance,”’ she said, bravely. 

‘* Alone, at this time of night ?” 

‘Certainly ; I have no alternative.” 

‘¢ Will you allow me to accompany you? ”’ 

‘“‘T shall be thankful if you are going my way.” 

‘*Perhaps you will take my arm. Your purse is 
safe with me.” 

‘This was said with a sort of chuckle, and the 
reply was accompanied by a laugh, and ‘“‘ ‘ He who 
steals my purse steals trash;’ it holds only a 
shilling.” 

Such light as could pierce the fog from the shop 
windows and lamps fell on the pavement, and they 
managed to make their way tolerably to the corner 
of Park Lane. 

‘If I can only get across to the Edgware Road, I 
think I can manage to reach Marylebone Road 
safely,”’ she said, just as some one knocked against 
them. , 

‘‘T’ll take you across. Know every step. Swep’ 
it these ten year,” said this individual. 

‘‘Thank you,” replied Neville, not heeding his 
companion’s ‘‘ Take care,” and gave himself up to 
be guided by the man, who took him by the arm 
and conducted them safely across. 

** Could you get us acab?”’ asked Neville. 

‘‘ Not one out, sir; tried for a dozen gents. ’Buses 
can’t run; Metropolitan railway full o’ fog. Happy 
to take you to Mairybone Road; know every step by 
night as well as by day.” 

‘Pray don’t,” whispered the lady. 
you I can find my way.” 

“‘T cannot leave you now till you are safe at 
home,” said Neville. ‘Can you spare the time, my 
man?” 

‘‘Nothing peticular to do, sir; always ready for a 
good turn; nobody ain’t safe in a fog, ’specially a 
lady.” 

“Then I will give you five shillings if you guide 
us safely.” 


‘““T assure 
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The man was as good as his word. and led them 
onward carefully, walking by Neville’s side. He 
warned them of curb-stones and other obstacles with 
an ease that proclaimed his knowledge as accurate 
as he affirmed, and finally landed them from their 
watery voyage in Marylebone Road. 

‘*Number 250,” said the lady, with a voice of 
relief. 

‘“‘ Here you are, ma’am,” was the reply. ‘ Shalk 
I pull the bell?” 
“Tf you please. I am truly thankful to you both. 
I should never have got home but for you.” 

Neville put his hand in his pocket with the inten- 
tion of handsomely rewarding their conductor. But. 
—his purse was gone! so was the man! so, he after- 
wards found, were his watch andchain! ‘It would 
be as fruitless as impossible to follow the thief,” he 
said, when he had told his loss. ‘But I am glad 
you are safe, and I can get home somehow.” 

‘¢ You must come in,” said the woman, hesitating, 
and trying to push open a heavy gate. ‘It is 
locked. This cannot be the house,” she added. 

Neville burst into a hearty laugh, but she did not 
respond. 

‘“‘Tt is all my fault ; but I think this really is the 
Marylebone Road.” 

‘ Who’s there?” growled a voice from within. 

‘‘Ts this 250 ?”” she asked. 

‘“Next door but two,” was the rejoinder; ‘to 
the right.” 

They found it at last, and Neville’s new acquaint- 
ance opened a gate without.ringing, and felt her way 
through a garden and up a flight of steps. He fol- 
lowed. The door was opened by a man, who said 
he thought she was lost, and looked suspiciously at 
Neville. She said she should never have got back 
but for him, and led the way into a small dark room 
on the ground-floor. The man struck a light, mutter- 
ing that it was nearly twelve o’clock, and disappeared. 
In another moment a folding-door opened, and two 
children in night-dresses burst in. 

‘Oh, mamma, we thought you would never 
come,” they cried, jumping upon her, heedless of 
Neville. They spoke with a slight foreign accent. 

“T am all right, darlings. Run back to bed. 
Look at the gentleman,” she said, kissing them. 

They obeyed, and she followed them into the 
adjoining apartment. 

When Neville had satisfied himself that money 
and watch were really gone, he resigned himself to 
the loss philosophically, but lamented over the state 
of society that rendered the theft possible. While 
moralising, he glanced round the small room. Of 
course it was full of fog. The fire was out, the 
furniture looked shabby, and the only hopeful object 
was an open piano, on which lay a pile of music. 
Yet he felt sure that his new acquaintance was a 
lady. She soon re-appeared. 

‘‘ This is all the money I can find at the moment,” 
she said, holding out half-a-crown; ‘but my land- 
lord offers to take you to Baker Street Station, and 
thence you can get anywhere by the Metropolitan. I 
am grieved to have caused you so much trouble and 
such a serious loss.’ “ 

‘T will return it to-morrow,” replied Neville, look- 
ing at her flushed face. ‘‘ But—I think—lI have seen 
you before.” 

‘This afternoon. At Mr. Dooner’s,” she said. “I 
am Madame Ronda. Perhaps you will kindly abstain 





* All right, sir.” 


from mentioning this little adventure at Queen’s Gate. 
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A thousand thanks for your kindness to a stranger, 
and a thousand regrets for your loss.” 

Neville fancied that a tear was in her eye as 
she held out her hand. He shook it warmly, and 
then joined the man who was waiting for him, and 
who had been informed of his kindness and subse- 
quent ill-requital. 

‘You must have been pretty green, sir,’ was the 
consolation he received from his new companion. 
«But, to be sure, when one’s lost in a fog one 
must a9 the best to find oneself. I’m glad you got 
madame home safe.” 

Neville refrained from questioning the man, and 
they groped along in silence till they reached Baker 
Street. Here he promised to return the loan, bade 
his guide good night, took his ticket, and descended 
into the caves of the earth. Trains were still running 
at long intervals, though the ubiquitous fog had 
penetrated to the regions below the roads and the 
gas-pipes. Neville disliked the Metropolitan, agree- 
ing with Lord Palmerston, in that ‘‘he preferred 
being above ground as long as he could;”’ still he 
was fain to acknowledge its virtues on the present 
occasion. He had made the circuit of the West End 
before he reached Charing Cross, and had been 
speculating on how many officials might at that hour 
be employed in ministering to the public far below 
the foundations of a city containing some four millions 
of inhabitants. 

‘* All those people, living, moving, or dying above 
us!’’ he thought, as he gladly jumped out of the 
carriage. ‘‘ My wits would soon evaporate in smoke 
and sulphur if I travelled much under ground. Yet 
even here one may do good. This is ‘ charity made 
easy.’ ”? 

The last portion of this soliloquy was due to a 
fellow-passenger, who thrust the evening paper he 
had been vainly trying to read into one of the boxes 








placed at the stations to receive similar contributions 
for the amusement of patients at the various hospitals. 
Neville had no paper to leave behind him, but he 
an what remained to him of Madame Ronda’s 
half-crown into one of the smaller collecting-boxes 
which was nailed against the wall. Thus he returned 
penniless to his self-constituted adviser, Mrs. Keene, 
who was anxiously expecting him. 

He had got into the way of relating his adventures 
to her, and she, being a shrewd reader of character, 
and much experienced in the ways of the world, grew 
interested in them and him. Besides, he was a capi- 
tal lodger, and she wished to keep him. Both she 
and her staid Mary were very practical philosophers, 
and knew that good meals, good fires, plenty of 
water, and well-sewn shirt buttons won the hearts of 
the men of the period; and it was surprising how 
many of those vulnerable palpitators they had 
an Ht more, probably, than any young lady of ths 

eriod. 
arr Confidence may be all very well in the country, 
sir,” remarked Mrs. Keene, when Neville had re- 
counted his loss, “but it won’t do in London. 
Thieves are as plentiful-here as blackberries there. 
They say there are about twenty thousand of them, 
preying on their neighbours.” 

“Thad better go back and gather blackberries,” 
sighed Neville. 

‘Not yet,” returned Mrs. Keene. ‘‘I have seen 
the manager of the Atlas Theatre, and he says he 
believes Miss Welborn is a lady, and promises to take 
you behind the scenes and introduce you toher. He 
knows nothing of her antecedents, he says. I am 
sick of that word. But you must be famished, sir; 
I will send up supper directly.” 

She hurried off, while Neville rubbed his frozen 
hands over the fire, and began to look upon himself 
as a squire of dames. 





SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


VII.—THE OLD SCOTTISH LAWYERS AND LAW COURTS. 


: spirit of litigation, it is well known, is 
peculiarly characteristic of Scotland, and this 
being so, it is not wonderful that some of the most 
striking characteristics of Scottish humour should 
pertain to the law courts, especially to the law courts 
of the times of old. Perhaps the most entertaining 
passages of Lord Cockburn’s Memorials are his 
memories of the law lords. Belonging to this race 
there were several characteristically eminent, and 
some as characteristically odd. David Rae, Lord 
Eskgrove, for a long time the head of criminal law in 
Scotland, could have had few who exceeded him in 
oddity ; thus, whenever addressing a jury, if a name 
could be pronounced in more ways than one he gave 
them all. Syllable he always called sylladi/, and 
whenever a word ended with the letter ‘‘G,” the 

tter was pronounced, and strongly so. He crowded 
his speech with a meaningless succession of adjectives. 
‘The article “A” was generally made into one, and 
he would describe a good man, for instance, as ‘‘ one 
excellant, and worthy, and amiadil/, and agreeadill, 
and very good man.” 

The stories Cockburn tells of him are ridiculous. 





“T heard him,” says Cockburn, ‘condemning a 
tailor to death for murdering a soldier by stabbing 
him ; he addressed him thus: ‘ And not only did you 
murder him, whereby he was berea-ved of his life, 
but you did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or 
propel che lethal weapon through the belly-band 
of his regimen-tal breeches, which were his ma- 
jesty’s’!” 

The following story is well known. In the trial of 
Glengarry, for murder in a duel, a lady of great 
beauty was called as a witness; she came into court 
veiled, but, before administering the oath, Eskgrove 
expounded to her the nature of her duty as a witness. 
““Youngg woman! You will now consider yourself 
as in the presence of the Almighty, and of this high 
court; lift up your veil, throw off all modesty, and 
look me full in the face!” He had to condemn two 
or three persons to death for housebreaking; he 
first, as usual, explained the nature of the various 
crimes, assault, robbery, and hamesucken, giving to 
the prisoners the etymology of the words; he then 
reminded them that they had attacked the house, and 
the persons within it, and robbed them; and then he 
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wound up with this climax : . #A#ithts you did—just 
when they were sittin’ doon to their denner!”’ 

He never failed to signalise himself in pronouncing 
sentences of death, and it was his style to-console the 
prisoner thus: ‘“‘ Whatever your religi-ous persua-tion 
may be, or evenif, as Isuppose, you be ‘of no persua- 
tion at all, there are plenty of rever-end gentle-men 
who will be most happy for to show you the way to 
yeternal life.” Cockburn says a common arrangement 
of his logic to juries was this: ‘‘ And so, gentle-men, 
having shown you that the pannel’s argument. is 
utterly imposs-7d7//, I shall now proceed for to show 
you that it is extremely improb-ab:W.”. His enter- 
taining memorialist says his tediousness of manner 
and-matter in charging juries was most dreadful ; it 
was, indeed, usual for the juries to stand while the 
judge was charging them, but no_ other judge was 
punctilious aboutit; and sometimes, perhaps usually, 
beneath the discourse of this tedious old oddity, some 
one would sink into a seat, from sheer inability to 
stand any longer, but the unfortunate wight was siire 
to bé reminded by his lordship that ‘‘ these were not 
times in which there should be at disrespect of this 
high court, or even of the law.” ‘‘ Often,” says 
Cockburn, ‘‘ have I gone back. to the court at mid- 
night and found him, whom I had‘left mumbling 
hours before, still going on, with the smoky, unsnuffed 
tallow candles in greasy tin-candlesticks, and the poor 
despairing jurymen, most of the audience having 
retired or being asleep, the wagging of his lordship’s 
nose and chin being the chief signs that he was still 
charg-ing.”’ It is said he was: the’staple of public 
conversation, and his oddities, so long as his old age 
lasted, almost drove Napoleon himself out-of the talk 
of the Edinburgh world. 

There were many of these men odd in different 
ways. English judges have been supposed to reserve 
their queer characteristics of manner, style, and 
matter, for the private and convivial circle; but, in 
the old times, the law lords of Edinburgh seem to 
have flaunted theirs freely from the chair of justice. 
Their speeches were frequently freaks, which, how- 
ever, invested with the dignity of law, kept the court 
and the city in a wondering roar of laughter: Jeffrey 
used to mention—Cockburn does not mention it— 
that one day Cockburn bounced into the second divi- 
sion, and came out again. Running up against Jef- 
frey, ‘‘Do you see any paleness about. my face?’ said 
Cockburn. ‘‘No,” replied Jeffrey; ‘‘I hope” you 
are not unwell?” “I don’t know, but I’ve ‘just 
heard Bolus [the irreverent designation of the Lord 
Justice Clerk | say, ‘I for one am of opinion that this 
case is founded on the fundamental basis of a quadri- 
lateral contract, of which the four sides are agluti- 
nated by adhesion.’ After that,” said Jeffrey, ‘I 
think we had better go home.” 

Famous among the Edinburgh legal. notabilities 
was John Clerk, of Eldin. He possessed a very 
coarse humour ; ‘it has been said of him that what in 
other men was sugar in character, in him became 
crystallised vinegar. It was of him the story was told 
that he had been dipping deeply into: convivialities 
with a friend in Queen Street, and coming out into 
the open air, early in the morning, he was quite ‘con- 
fused, and unable to tell the way to his‘own house in 
Picardy Place. He saw an industrious housemaid 
cleaning a doorstep, and went up to her, saying, ‘Eh, 
my girl, can ye tell me where John Clerk lives?” 
‘‘Dinna speer at me,” says thé“girl, “‘ with your 
nonsense, when you’re John Cléem-himsel’!” ‘‘ Ay, 


ay,’ said he, “I ken that vera weel, but John Clerk 
wants to know where:John Clerk lives.” 

‘The traditional stories of his éccentricities are in- 
numerable, and if-only these had been’ preserved we 
might wonder at the respect paid to his mémory. 
But fortunately we have his character portrayed by 
Lord Cockburn, who is equal to Dean Ramsay in his 
graphic sketches of Scottish life and manners. He 
describes John Clerk as a person -whose-conditions in 
repose and: in action, that is, in his private and in his 
professional life, almost amounted to the possession 


| of two natures. 


A contracted limb, which made him pitch when he 
walked, and only admitted of his standing erect by 
hanging it in the air, added tothe peculiarity of a 
figure with which so many other ideas of oddity were 
connected.-.Blue eyes,:very bushy eyebrows, coarse 
grizzly haitcalways'in disorder, and firm projecting 
features, made his face and head not unlike that of 
a thoroughbred shaggy terrier. It was a countenance 
of great thought and great decision. 

Had his judgment being equal to his talent, few 
powerful men could:have stood hefore him. ‘For he 
had a strong, working, independent, ready ‘head— 
which had been improved by various learning, ex- 
tendirig beyond his p#ofession into the fields of general 
literature, and into tlie arts of painting and sculpture. 
Honest, warm-hearted, generous and simple, he was 
a steady friend, and of the most touching. affection 
iw all the domestic relations. The whole family wwas 
deeply marked by a hereditary caustic humour, and 
none of its members more than he.’ 

These excellences, however; were affected by certain 
peculiarities or habits, which segregated him from 
the whole human race. Among these peculiarities 
was his temper, which, however serene when. torpid, 
was never trained to submission, and could rise into. 
fierceness when chafed. 

Of course it was chafed every moment at the bar, 
and, accordingly, it was there that his other and in- 
ferior nature appeared. Every consideration was 
lost in eagerness for the client, whose merit lay in 
this, that he has relied upon me, John Clerk. Nor 
was his.the common zeal of a counsel. It was a 
passion. He did not take his fee, plead the cause 
well, hear the result; and have done with it; but 
gave the client his temper, his perspiration, his nights, 
his reason, his whole ‘body and seul, aud very often 
the fee to boot. His real superiority lay in his legal 
learning and his oo ’ But:he would have 
been despicable in his Own sight had he reasoned 
without defying and insulting the adversary and the 
unfavourable judges; the last of whom he: always 
felt under a special call to abuse, because they were 
not merely obstructing justice, but thwarting him. 
His whole:session was one keen and 'truceless conflict, 
in which more irritating matter was introduced than 
could have been ventured upon: by any one: except 
himself, whose character was known, and whose inten- 
sity was laughed at as one of the shows of the court. 

His popularity was increased by his oddities. " Even 
in the midst of his frenzies he was always introducing 
some original and quaint humour; so that there are 


few of the lights of the court of whom more sayings 


and stories are prevalent. 

Lord Braxfield has left a name for heartless 
severity as a judge. It was he of whom we read 
in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, who addressed some 
eloquent culprit at the bar, ‘‘Ye’re a. vera clever 





chiel, man, but ye’ll be none the worse for hang- 
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ing.” It is said that it may be doubted if he was 
ever so much in his element as when vauntingly 
repelling the last despairing claim of a wretched 
culprit, and sending him to Botany Bay or the 
gallows, with an insulting jest, over which he would 
chuckle the more from observing that correct people 
were shocked. He had a pleasant and humorous 
maxim, which he often repeated, and attempted as 
far as possible to practise,—‘‘ Hang,”’ he would say, 
‘‘a thief when he is young, and he’ll no steal when 
he is auld.” His character, as judged by his lan- 
guage, seems to have been indecent and detestable. 
His conduct in the political trials of that time, espe- 
cially of Muir, Palmer, and the early advocates of 
reform, could not have been surpassed by the noto- 
rious Judge Jeffries. 

If not of Clerk, it was of one of the advocates of 
the same day and the same order, that it was said 
his opinion was exactly measured out in proportion 
to his fee ; and, one day, while dictating to his clerk, 
he suddenly stopped. ‘‘ By-the-by, Sandy,” said he, 
‘what was the fee in this case?”’ ‘‘ Two guineas,” 
was the answer. ‘‘Two guineas! Ay, is that it, | 
man, why didna ye tell me that sooner? Go on to | 
the next case.” Vivid in all Scottish delineations, it 
is not surprising that we find such pictures of the old | 
lawyers and the law courts in the pages of Scott ; it | 
was Scott’s own life; he was a writer to the Signet, | 
and he is careful to let us know that his portraits of | 
advocates, like Protocol and Pleydell, and’ their | 
unfortunate litigants and clients, like Peter Peebles, 
are all memories drawn from the life; nor less those 
roystering descriptions of the convivial habits of the | 
Scottish bar. The passion for litigation, which really | 
left the advocate with scarcely a choice of his own, is | 
well realised in the determination of Dandy Dinmont, | 
against all advice whatever, to ‘ding Jock o’ Daw- 
stowcleugh.” ‘ 

Such were some of the great lawyers‘of Edinburgh 
at the early part of the present century. 

There were others of higher moral type; the Lord | 
President Hope, for instance. Lockhart gives a | 
vivid picture’ of him pronouncing sentence upon a 
well-known writer of the. Signet detected in some | 
piece of mean and petty chicanery. 





‘¢ Amidst silence | 
profound as midnight, he named the man before him 
in tones that made my pulse quiver and every cheek 
around me grow pale, and I thought within myself 
that the offence must indeed be great which could 
deserve to call down upon any head such a palsying | 
sweep of terrors. The language in which the rebuke 
was clothed would have been enough of itself alone 
to beat into atoms the last lingering bud of self- 
complacency on which detected meanness might have 
endeavoured to prop up the hour and agony of its 
humiliation.» The harrowing words came ready as 
flashes from a bursting thundercloud, making the 
flesh and spirit of the poor wretch creep chill within 
him like a bruised adder. His coward eye was 
fascinated by the glance that killed him, and he 
durst not look from the face of his chastiser. He 
did look for a moment; at one terrible word he 
looked wildly round, as if to seek for some whisper 
of protection or some den of shelter. But he found 
none, and after the rebuke was at an end he stood 
like the statue of Fear, frozen in the same attitude 
of immovable desertedness.” 

A greater man still was the Lord President Blair. 
He was called ‘‘a living equity ;”? he was a man of 
supreme intellect, and apparently of moral percep- 





tions in equal proportion. A story is told of a very 
great and eminent barrister who appeared before 
him with a truly mighty mass of ingenious sophistry, 
which appeared insurmountable to the rest of his 
audience. The President Blair overturned it all 
without an effort in a few clear, short sentences. It 
had cost the barrister, most evidently, much labour 
to erect his cause. Chagrined and discomfited, he 
sat a few seconds musing in his bitterness, and 
then muttered between his teeth, ‘‘My man, the 
Almighty spared nae pains when he made your 
brains.” It was a great and characteristic compli- 
ment, and not to be the less thought of on account 
of its coarseness. Only once again, in the instance 
of Chalmers, was there such a funeral in Edinburgh 
as that when Blair was carried to his grave. ‘* When 
the sod,’’? says Cockburn, ‘“ was. laid, his relations 
took off their hats; so did the judges who stood 
next; then the magistrates, the faculty and other 
legal bodies, the clergy, and all the spectators in the 
churchyard, beyond whom it ran over the skylines 
of the people, ridged on all the buildings and on the 
southern edge of the Castle Hill. All stood silent 
and uncovered.”’ ; 
We have said that Scotland is litigious, and so it 
was said once, and there is scarcely much exaggera- 
tion in the saying, that every house which a man not 
a lawyer builds out of Edinburgh enables a man who 
is a lawyer to build another equally comfortable in 
Edinburgh. The attorneys of Edinburgh are called 
the Writers to the Signet, and it is said that almost 
every foot of land in Scotland pays something to. them. 
But the same may be said of English property. 
These writers are, of course, the agents of all pro- 
prietors, and, in this connection, the writer is called 
the ‘doer.”” They were once said to. be the bankers 
and creditors of their clients; and when any gentle- 
man changes his man of business, the difficulties are 
so great, there is so complete a revolution and revul- 


| sion, that it has been said that in Scotland itis a 
| much easier thing to get rid of one’s wife than for 


a man to get rid of his ‘‘doer.”” The “doer”? was 


| the term used for the agent of the law ; it is, perhaps, 


not singular that it was also the designation of the 
hangman ! 

Henry, Lord Cockburn, was himself one of the 
most eminent of the Scotch men and judges of his 
day. Perhaps, as we have said before, the most 
entertaining portion of his ‘‘ Memorials” is to be 
found in his sketches of his brethren of the bench ; 
and we have seen from his delineations that they 
appear to have been a very odd race. Thus George 
Fergusson, Lord Hermand, wasa tiger on the bench, 
but a lamb among his gardens and his fields. He 
lived to the age of eighty-four, greatly beloved in 
private, but through all his life in court a queer 
piece. His animation in speaking made him froth 
and splutter ; and a story is told of him before his 
elevation how, when once pleading in the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Gloucester, who was about fifty 
feet from the bar, rose and said, ‘‘I shall be much 
obliged to the learned gentleman if he be so good as 
to refrain from spitting in my face.” He pronounced, 
says Cockburn, the word lords /aards, and many other 
words, in the same way. Thus he was very apt to 
say, ‘‘ My laards, I feel my law—here, my laards,”’ 
striking his heart. This is the worthy of whom the 
story is told that when, in early life, pleading at-the 
bar with even more than his usual animation, and 
just about to close his oration, his agent came up to 
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him and whispered, ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Fergusson, ye’ve 
ruined us a’thegither ; ye’re pleading on the wrang 
side!’? Thus checked, with great presence of mind 
he proceeded: ‘Such, my lords, is the case the 
opposite party will make, and which I have pre- 
sented to your lordships in the strongest possible 
terms, but I will now proceed to show your lordships 
how utterly groundless the case is,’’ and so he took 
up his own previous arguments one by one, and 
refuted them all. 

There is no lack of either interest or romance in 
the law courts of Scotland. We meet with a good 
illustration of two methods of examining a witness, 
and by two eminent counsel, Francis Jeffrey and 
Henry Cockburn. The examination turned upon the 
sanity or insanity of one of the parties concerned, 
and Jeffrey and Cockburn were acting together in the 
case. Jeffrey began, ‘‘Is the defender, in your opin- 
ion, perfectly sane?” he said to one of the witnesses, 
a plain, stupid-looking countryman. The witness 
gazed in bewilderment at the question, but gave no 
answer. Jeffrey repeated it, altering the words, ‘‘ Do 
you think the defendant capable of managing his own 
affairs?” Stillin vain. ‘‘ lask you,” said Jeffrey, ‘‘do 
you consider the man perfectly rational?”’ No answer 
yet; he glowered with amazement and scratched his 
head. ‘‘ Let me tackle him,” said Cockburn. Then 
assuming his own broadest Scotch tones, and turning 
to the obdurate witness, he began, ‘“ Hae ye your 
mull [snuff-box] wi’ ye?” ‘Ou ay,” said the awk- 
ward fellow, stretching out his snuff-horn to Cock- 
burn. ‘‘ Noo, hoo lang hae ye kent John Sampson ?”’ 
said the witty advocate, saluting the mull and taking 
apinch. ‘‘ Ever since he was that height,” was the 


ready reply, the witness indicating with his hand the 


alleged height. ‘‘An dae ye think noo, atween you 
and me,” said Cockburn, in his most insinuating 
Scottish brogue, ‘‘ that there’s onything intill the crea- 
ture?”’ ‘*I would not lippen [trust] him with a bull 
calf,” was the instant rejoinder. The end was gained 
amid the convulsions of the court, and Jeffrey said to 
Cockburn that he had fairly extracted the essence out 
of the witness. 

How well and wisely Scott says, in the person of 
old Pleydell, of the legal profession : ‘It is the pest 
of our profession that we seldom see the best side of 
human nature; people come to us with every 
selfish feeling newly pointed and grinded. Many a 
man has come to my garret yonder that I have first 
longed to pitch out at the window, and yet, at length, 
have discovered that he was only doing as I might 
have done in his case, being very angry, and, of 
course, very unreasonable. I have now satisfied 
myself that if our profession sees more of human 
folly and human roguery than others, it is because 
we witness them acting in that channel in which they 
can most freely vent themselves. In civilised society 
law is the chimney through which all that smoke dis- 
charges itself that used to circulate through the whole 
house and put every one’s eyes out. No wonder, 
therefore, that the vent (chimney) itself should some- 
times get a little sooty.” 

No spot of Edinburgh is more interesting, either 
to the citizen or to a stranger, than the magnificent old 
Parliament House. The noble old hall is, like ours 
of Westminster, the scene of parliamentary debates 
-and of great historical incidents of many generations; 
but also, like Westminster Hall, the region of the 
law courts. Along these boards and stones, one 
thinks, as one walks along, here walked Duncan 
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ForBes—clarum et venerabile nomen—Lord Kaimes, 
Monboddo, Hume, McKenzie, Erskine, Cockburn, 
Brougham, Horner, Jeffrey, Scott. The calm statues, 
busts, and portraits of many of these look down upon 
the stranger as he passes along. On the outside 
stood the figures of Justice and Mercy, concerning 
which a pleasant story is told. The late Honourable 
Henry Erskine was persuading a friend, a tough old 
Jacobite laird, James Robertson, the Master of Kin- 
craigie, to accompany him into the Parliament 
House. Robertson abruptly declined. ‘But I'll 
tell ye what, Harry,” he said, pointing to the statue 
of Justice which stood over the porch, ‘‘ take the 
Lady Justice with ye; for, poor thing, she’s stood 
lang at the door, and it wad be a treat for her to see 
the inside like ither strangers!’’ Probably, in this 
particular, the Parliament Square of Edinburgh is not 
worse than our own Westminster Hall or any other 
law court. 

It is a mighty and ancient dispute, and one the very 
fringes of which we are altogether unable to touch, as 
to whether modes of procedure in Scottish or English 
law be the best. Certainly Scott, Galt, and all the 
other domestic humourists of the land have dwelt at 
length upon the ease with which an unfortunate 
wight may get himself entangled, before he is aware, 
in the mighty machinery, and the difficulty he will find 
in escaping when he has once permitted himself to be 
caught in its toils. Members of the Scottish legal 
profession, however, we understand, painfully feel 
that ‘‘the profession of the advocate has seen its 
day.”” We quote from an able paper on the Legal 
Profession in the ‘‘North British Review.” The 
gravest questious, it is thought, which roused the 
splendid invective of the Erskines, Broughams, and 
others, will no longer call for their apologists. We 
confess we a little doubt this; still it may be fairly 
presumed that men are casting off the glamour 
which, from time immemorial, has been thrown over 
them by the courts of law, and Scotchmen especially 
are not so quarrelsome as they were. After all, the 
spirit of combativeness, or litigiousness, as it becomes 
in civilised life, is a failing in human nuture, and 
belongs to no nationality. Yet we call it a specially 
Scottish characteristic. We are not likely soon 
to forget the occasion of our first visit to Scot- 
land, some thirty-five years since. We were riding 
on the top of the coach then running—there was no 
rail—between Stirling and Dumblane. Sitting next 
to us was a Scot, whom an extra allowance of whisky 
had made something considerably less than canny. 
We were strangers to the place—the villages, St. 
Ninians, etc., through which we were passing. We 
inquired, however, of our neighbour the name of one 
spot, and received a hearty dig in the ribs from his 
elbow, as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Dinna ye ken whaur ye 
were weel lickit?’? ‘‘ What?’ we exclaimed, and 
received another dig or elbowing in the ribs, and 
again the question, ‘‘ Dinna ye ken whaur ye were 
lickit?’”’ It was his civil way of conveying to us the 
information that we were unconsciously passing over 
the field of Bannockburn. He was a quarrelsome 
Scot, but the intercommunication, the true inter- 
national relations and unity of life, have not only 
brought about an amiable state of feeling between 
the two countries, but have in Scotland itself dissemi- 
nated a kindiier feeling between all classes, and no 
doubt there, as with us, much of the law business has 


become now more a matter of the chamber than of 
the court. 
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UNDER THE ELMS. 


**On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending, sip 
The circling surface.” —Thomeon 








PICTURES AND PAINT. 


| ae many years past the lovers of art have been 

suffering under the conviction that the works of 
British artists, taken on the whole, are not durable 
works—that they last in their integrity but for a 
comparatively short time—that all too soon they part 


with their best and most fascinating qualities, and go : 


gradually from bad to worse on the downward road 
to ruin. That such is unfortunately the case with a 
large number of the works of some of the very best 
of English painters there is not the shadow of a 
doubt. Our National Gallery affords abundant testi- 
mony of the fact. We see there that some of the 
matchless works of Sir Joshua Reynolds have already 
seen their best days; their once exquisite colour has 
changed and faded, or is changing and fading, and 
in many places they have cracked into surface frag- 
ments, presenting fissures as broad as one’s finger, 
while they show also unmistakable evidences of de- 
composition which have here and there altered the 
original hue of the local colour. The same is the 
case with the productions of other artists contempo- 
rary with Sir Joshua, though not to so great an 
extent. Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Hogarth 
—all the stars‘of Reynolds’s time—have suffered in 
the same way, if not in the same degree. Some of 
Romney’s works hung in the winter exhibition a year 
or two ago showed lamentable signs of approaching 
dissolution. Hogarth’s famous Election pictures in 
Sir John Soane’s Museum were cracking badly when 
we last saw them; while of the series of the Rake’s 
Progress some of the canvases were so far on the 
road to destruction as to show plainly that they were 
doomed to the same sad fate as the unhappy rake 
himself. ' 

It was a reproach to Reynolds during his lifetime 
that he was too careless in his use of pigments, that 
he would use common house paint in the first colour- 
ing of his backgrounds and draperies, while he would 
lavish expense on his fleshes, using carmines and 
other delicate but fugitive colours to heighten their 
effect. The reproach was not all unjust, as we see 
from the present condition of many of his finest 
pictures. In the year 1831 the writer had a long 
conversation in the Angerstein Gallery with an old 
gentleman who had known Reynolds well, and had 
often seen him at work; he assured us that the 
present generation had not, and never could have, 
any just conception of the marvellous beauty of 
Reynolds’s colouring, which had vanished, he said, 
totally vanished, and had even begun to lose its 
greatest charm before the great painter’s demise—all 
owing to his own recklessness or penuriousness. 

Unfortunately, the failure of our first great painters 
to secure  pesratgee not becoming visible until 
after the lapse of years, were unknown to their 


immediate successors ; and consequently we find that 
even pictures painted in our own, time have decayed, 
or are decaying, from causes which, had they been 
detected, would, it is pretty certain, have been ob- 
viated. Some of our readers will recollect a fine 
picture by Hilton, which hung in the National Gal- 


lery some thirty-five years ago, in which picture one 
eye of the principal figure had actually slid down 
the canvas, and was some half-inch out of its proper 
position, owing, it was supposed, to some chemical 
action in the materials used by the painter. Tho 
picture was removed, it was said, to the infirmary in 
the cellar, where, being placed upside down, it was 
fondly expected that the migrating eye would gravi- 
tate back to its. original place. hether that expec- 
tation was fulfilled or not we cannot say. ‘The 
unrivalled performances of Wilkie have, some of 
them, suffered already to a considerable extent, as 
any one who. cares to examine them closely will 
hardly fail to perceive ; and even the works of Mac- 
lise, which most adult readers will remember in their 
freshness.on the walls of the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions, are showing unmistakable signs of approach- 
ing decadence. 

All this—and a great deal more of a like kind might 
be added—is exceedingly mortifying, especially when 
we take into account the rebuking fact that the works 
of the old masters, executed hundreds of years ago, 
exist still in their integrity, or manifesting only such 
marks of age as are inevitable from the assaults of 
time and temperature. It is not gratifying to see, 
as one may see any day in Trafalgar’ Square, an 
English picture of 1780 which is half ruined, while a 
Flemish picture some three hundred years older is 
but gently mellowed by time—is almost as fresh as 
when it left the easel, and is free from a single mark 
of injury. The pictures of the Dutch, Italian, and 
Spanish schools are as a rule free from the internal 
disease which threatens to be fatal to the productions 
of British artists. What isthe reason of this? That 
is the question which Mr. Holman Hunt is endea- 
vouring to solve. Bs ns 

The chief cause of the defects above described is 
said, doubtless with sufficient truth,.to be the ignor- 
ance of our English painters of one department of 
their art with which they will have to become 
acquainted ere the defects can be remedied. ‘The 
old Continental painters, it is well known, prepared 
and ground their own colours; they also prepared 
the surfaces, whether on canvas or panel, on which 
they painted ; and they used vehicles or mediums to 
mix or dilute their colours, which they knew from 
experience would neither crack nor decompose the 
pigments laid on. The English artists at the revival 
of painting in this country paid no attention to these, 
as they imagined, merely mechanical details, but left 
them all to the artists’ colourmen, who undertook to 
provide them with all they required. That honest 
tradesmen did provide very fair materials there can 
be no reasonable doubt; Sat they had no chemical 
knowledge, and no practical acquaintance with art ; 
and they fell into mistakes which the artists were not 
qualified to detect and correct, and their art suffered 
accordingly. But there were, and are still, artists 
colourmen who are not over-scrupulous as to the 
nature or quality of the materials they furnish, espe- 
cially when carte blanche is allowed them or they 
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have -tyros to deal-with ; and’ there aré others who 
really kiow nothing of the business they engage in, 


saneé—-such jas a. permanent white, for’ instance, 
which turns ‘out’ an ultimate black or brown, or a 
crimson which assumes a bistre hue by way of mel- 
lowing down: We have bought colours in the City, 
mixed rather than ground with oil, which would not 
dry in six weeks, while other tubes from the same 
source were dried: as:-hard as bricks, and could not be 
induced to surrender their worthless contents. Most 
excellent: colours, however, are to be had at such 
houses:as. Winsor and Newton’s, Rowney’s, etc. Still 
it were better if artists always ground their own 
colours.’ Such, to a great extent, was the practice of 
Lawrente; who kept his’ prime colours in glass jars, 
and made his man, Allen, grind:them on an agate 
slab as he wanted them. 

We are of opinion, however, that the principal 
cause of the prematuredeterioration of English pictures 
is to be recognised in the employment of injurious ve- 
hicles and’ mixtures to dilute and modify the colours 





used. For many years past the favourite vehicle, espe- 
cially with young artists, has been megilp;' this is a | 
mixture :in equal parts of boiled linseed: oil and | 
mastic varnish; its grand recommendations’ are the | 
brillianey it:imparts ‘to: the colours ‘and’ its rapid | 
drying. But the brilliancy is only temporary, lasting: | 
fora year or two at most, and a canvas on whicl it 
has been plentifully used is likely to assume a rather | 
jaundicedhue at the end of that period, while at a | 
later period ‘the paint on such a canvas will be sure | 
to crack. . Of course, if the colours could be laid on | 
without any diluting vehicle at all, this particular 
danger would be obviated. But this is impossible | 
where anything like finished work is attempted; 
though we can call to mind some striking pictures of 
rural subjects painted more than fifty years ago by | 
Thomas Barker, of Bath, in which the colours were 
laid on as expressed from the bladders, entirely with- | 
out dilution; in them the paint stood out in solid 
masses, and the work, though intensely vigorous, had 
unavoidably but a sketchy character. 

Different colourmen have invented different me- 
diums,: which of course they: recommend to their | 
clients. "Within the last forty years we have had 
glass mediums, wax mediums, and even a starch 
medium, with a:number of others known only by the 
names of their inventors. Occasionally artists have 
made. known to others the.constituents of the mediums 
they have .used.. Lawréence’s medium was clarified 
linseed oil and turpentine, in about equal ‘parts, to | 
which he added nearly a fifth part of mastic varnish. | 
Some twenty-five years ago Pyne told us in the “ Art | 
Journal” that the medium he used was a mixture of 
turpentine, linseed oil, and copal varnish, which, 
Judging from the .almost perfect condition of Pyne’s 
pictures at the present time, must) be at least. an 
mnocent vehicle. At the exhibition of cartoons in 
Westminster Hall: a year or ‘so after the destruction 
of the old House of (Commons, a large canvas was 
sent in by Mr. Bendixon, painted with a vehicle evi- | 
dently containing neither oil nor varnish ; the colour- 
ing was .as:dull as fresco, but was’ remarkably pure 
and delicate. ‘The vehicle used was probably spirit. 

In connection with vehicles we ‘may notice other 
compounds used as dryers, such as litharge, sugar-of- 
lead, etc., and certain compositions found useful for 
increasing the bulk of tints already mixed,-and-thus 
saving the trouble of mixing them over-agai ome. 





| no wonder that artists were fascinatéd with it. 


‘perature. 


of thé so-called glass mediums were recommended by 


, | theiprojéctors‘on this very account; and burnt alum 
and sélk:colours ‘which are nothing short of a -nui-' |’ 


was ground up as’a kind of caput mortuum, which had 
no other. effect ori the colours mixed with it than that 
of increasing their quantity. A singular composition, 
much in use at one time by animal painters who 
had shaggy hides to delineate, and which is probably 
used still, is called gumption. This is a mixture of: 
boiled oil and water. These fluids will not mixin their 
natural state; but when the water is thoroughly 
saturated with sugar of lead, it can be compelled to 
mix with the oil by simply welding them together 
with a palette-knifo on the flat slab of glass or marble. 
The result: of ‘the forced marriage of*these antago- 
nistic fluids is a semi-solid—a white mass of the’con- 
sistence of butter in hot weather; and we-havé ‘seen 
it lavishly used on the flanks of dogs arid deer, as well 
as on the immediate foregrounds of landstépes and 
coast-scenes.’ How mischievous the use of it may be 
becomes obvious when we reflect that: half of this 
nostrum is pure water, which must sooner or later be 
taken up by the atmosphere, leaving ~the other in- 
gredients to occupy its place, and theréfore to shrink 
and wrinkle, and ultimately to part cémpany. 4 

- Some fifty years ago—it may have been earlier— 
artists began the custom of using as a pigment bitu- 
men, which is merely a preparation of pitch. Asa 
deep rich brown colour it is without a rival, and it was 
Some’ 
of the results, however, were anything but fascinating. 
Owing to its being very badly prepared, it not only 


| cracked-in a short time, but yawned in broad chasms, 


and took new shapes under different degrees of tem- 
Very many fairly good pictures were 
ruined by the too liberal use of it. We recolleet2 
singular instance of its use by Turner. At that date 


_the great painter had taken it into his head to paint 


a number of mythological subjects. They were 


| mostly single figures, nudes or semi-nudes, with 


deep transparent backgrounds. To one of them he 
had given a rocky background, and had glazed, or 
rather flooded, the rocks with bitumen greatly 


| diluted. A rivulet of the brown flood, trickling from 


the top of the canvas, had been dammed and diverted 
just as it was about to stream‘ over the shoulder of 
the nude figure; the artist had stopped it with his 
fore-finger, and made a channel for it actually in 


| contact with the figure’s outlines and had engineered 


it safely down as'far’as the great toe, where’ if was 


_ allowed to accumulate in a‘pool, and*comein cleverly 


asashadow! At the present time bitumen is better 
prepared, and, under different names, is found among 
the colours of -the ‘artist, who can use it in modera- 
tion without-ill results. . 

Another cause of failure more or less serious is the 
imperfect’ groundwork, or priming, with which 
canvases &nd‘panels are prepared for the reception of 
the artist’s Svork. We have observed that Italian 
and Sp@nish canvases are not nearly so heavily 
primed .as- are our English ones, and we infer, 
though the thing is hardly capable of proof, that the 
lighter Priming was much harder and tougher than 
the heavier: That the priming of the old Dutch 
and Flemish panels was not so thick as ours is 
plain from the fact-that in Dutch and Flemish 
pictures one can often discern the grain of the wood 
under the transparent shadows. English canvases 
appear to be primed with a mixture of whitelead and 
whitening, spread over them by machinery. Beyond 
the unwelcome trait that the priming sometimes parts. 
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from the canvas, there is little fault to be found with 
them, seeing that, as a rule, they bear out the colour 
fairly enough, though not so well as do good panels 
prepared with ground bones and whitelead. Some 
painters prefer panel to canvas for everything. 
‘Wilkie did so in his later years, asserting roundly 
that panel pictures were least likely to be affected by 
the atmosphere. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
for small cabinet pictures panels are far preferable to 
canvas, as being less exposed to injury from accident 
or neglect. Some years ago, when on a visit to 
Northwick, before that grand collection was dis- 
persed under the hammer, we noticed with regret 
that several fine pictures had suffered irretrievable 
damage from water, which had trickled through the 
skylight onto the backsof the canvases, the result being 
that the tracks of the rain-water were marked by mul- 
titudinous small cracks, and that at the bottom of 
the several pictures small angular patches of the 
canvas were laid bare—both the colours of the artist 
and the priming having come away together. Pictures 
on panel could not suffer in that way. Is there 
any good reason why the artist’s canvas should be so 
perishable, seeing that it is easy and inexpensive to 
render it waterproof before the priming is laid on? 
In our young days we had to prepare our own canvas, 
the operation consisting simply of laying on first a 
film of glue size, and covering that when dry with a 
coating of ochre and white lead—a process rude 
enough, but one which has stood well the test of 
half-a-century. Some painters seem to object to 
solid priming of any kind on their canvas, M. Legros, 
for instance, who exhibits his life-like and spirited 
heads in the Grosvenor Gallery, painted on canvases 
bare of priming. 
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We have been led to the above remarks by the 
perusal of the report in ‘‘ The Times” of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s lecture on this subject. Mr. Hunt is, we 
believe, the first artist of note who has made a 
decided movement with the object of remedying 
defects which have so long prevailed, and thus 
supplying the material elements of permanence to 
the productions of British artists. He is evidently 
impressed with the paramount importance of the 
matter, and seems to have studied the subject 
thoroughly so far as he has had the means of doing so. 
Judging from the condition of his own works, he is 
well qualified to impart valuable information and to 
render sound practical aid in carrying out the experi- 
ments which will be necessary in order to determine 
how far our painters are right and how far they aro 
wrong in using the methods and materials now in 
vogue. 

It would be well for artists to prepare their 
own colours, as scene-painters do, or to have them 
ground under their own supervision. That advice 
will not of course be endorsed by the artists’ colour- 
men, although they might lose little or nothing in 
the end by its adoption. Artists themselves may 
object to it on the ground of the loss of time it would 
occasion to them or their assistants. In fact, the loss 
of time would not be much if the colours used were 
already spirit-ground, while the advantage would be 
great, seeing that colour fresh ground works much 
more pleasantly than that which has been long in 
the tube, and that touches laid on with fresh-ground 
colour will not change their shape in drying—a thing 
that often happens when stale colours are used, and 
which in cases of minute work proves specially 
annoying. 





ON THE PLUMAGE OF BIRDS 


AND BUTTERFLIES. 


BY THE REY. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A., AUTHOR OF “‘ HISTORY OF BRITISH BiRDS? 


| ggg thousands of species of birds have been 

described, and many more thousands of but- 
terflies and moths, to say nothing at present at 
the four or five hundred thousand species of other 
insects. They have each and every one of them a 
plumage, so to call it, of as many different sorts as 
they are in number themselves, no two of them alike, 
in every variety of beauty and every degree of plain- 
ness. 

This fact we all have before our eyes. How did it 
come about? We see the effect; there must have 
been some cause for it. What was the cause? Until 
very lately the question would only have been an- 
swered in one way. It would have been said that 
they are all as they were created at the beginning 
by the ‘‘ First Great Cause,” just as we see them 
now, and just as we always have heretofore thought 
that we were ourselves. 

This has been the opinion of naturalists, such as 
Linneus, Cuvier, and many before and since, till the 
other day—a great number in all. 

Now, however, they are all discovered by Darwin 
to have been in the wrong. He knows all about it. 
He has found out that the birds, with all the rest of 
the creatures, came from some one original—a monad, 
he calls it, the name and the creature alike of his 
own creating—and that all the so-called species have 





come one from another in the ‘‘ sequence of events,” 
a term he has also invented to fit in with the rest of 
his theory. 

But how came all the ten thousand species of birds 
by their varied hues of colour? no two of them 


alike! Whence the gay painting of the goldfinch, 
and the resplendent hues of the bird of paradise, the 
bright gold of the canary, and the vivid green of the 
kingfisher, the gorgeous tints of the bee-eater, and 
the brilliantly-burnished dress of the pheasant, each 
and every of them mille trahens varios adverso sole colores? 
And then the elegant pencilling of the snipe, and the 
graceful toilet of the hoopoe ? 

Variation of form and of hue there may be in 
individuals, but every species has definite and un- 
varying characteristics. 

Many birds change their bright summer plumage 
for a dull winter garb, and how is it that the feathers 
of the young bird are so totally different from those it 
has when it is grown up? Also, why does the mal- 
lard assume the plumage of the duck in the summer? 

And there are also white birds and black birds ; 
these, too, different in their tints from each other ; 
the snow-white campanenp of the remote south, and 
the ivory gull of the far distant north, the raven, and 
others. No two birds, as I have said, the same. 
Whence this infinite variety ? 
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All comes, says an evolutionist, of the admiration 
of the females for the males! Yes, all comes of the 
admiration of the females for the males !—of their 
admiration for some chance brighter feather than 
ordinary in this or that cock-bird! It fairly turned 
his head and his coat at one and the same time, in 
the course of untold billions upon billions of ages ! 

Whence then did these female birds derive their 
admiration of a beautiful feather in this or that bird ? 
If it all came from the coquetry of some one or more 
female birds, who had such an artistic eye to beauty 
of colour—why are some so dingy still, after all the 
countless ages ? 

It used to be supposed that in Science facts would 
have something to do with such conclusions, but that 
is all exploded in these times. The ‘‘ Use of the 


‘Imagination in Science’? nowadays does it all, and 


makes the deduction of conclusions from known facts, 
and effects from known causes, quite unnecessary, at 
all events in the case at present under consideration. 

Here are Darwin’s own words, his own tpsissima 
verba: ‘‘I see no good reason to doubt that female 
birds, by selecting, during thousands of generations, 
the most melodious or beautiful males, according to 
their standard of beauty, might produce a marked 
effect.”” 

So thus we are indebted to this wonderful inven- 
tion, to this ‘‘I see no reason to doubt,” and this 
“might,” not only for the infinite variety of plumage, 
but for all the beautiful songs of our birds, the 
trill of the nightingale, and the sweet warble of 
the lark, down, I suppose, to the caw of the rook, 
the screech of the owl, and the croak of the raven. 

Now this is no doubt very conclusive, and very 
satisfactory, it is to be supposed, to his own mind; 
but it is not quite so much so to the minds of a 
number, a very large and increasing number, of per- 
sons. At all events a few difficulties must be 
removed before his notion can be treated by persons 
of ordinary common sense as anything else than an 
idle dream. 

One such difficulty which does not seem to have 
occurred to Darwin’s mind has occurred to mine, and 
I proceed to state it. 

The eggs of birds are certainly as various as the 
birds themselves, for those of no two species are 
alike, not even those that are white all over. The 
egg of the kingfisher is quite different in its glossy 
whiteness from that of the ringdove, as is the egg of 
the latter from that of the dabchick. 

But, further, the point I have before me, the eggs 
of birds are not only as various, but quite as beauti- 
ful in their way as the birds themselves, most elegant 
in colour, as in marking, every one of them. How 
came these all by their colours, by their numberless 
shades of varied dyes ? 

According to Darwin, if his theory of the way the 
colours of the birds themselves were acquired is to 
be accepted, there is nothing else to be believed but 
that the egg of every kind of bird derived its mark- 
ings from the admiration of one egg for another. 
That is plain. If not, how else? 

Otherwise, was the colour of the egg derived from 
the admiration of the female bird for her mate, or 
has the colour of the egg anything to do with the 
colour of the bird, or the colour of the bird with that 
of the egg? Not much, I should say, for they are 
altogether contrarient, and the gorgeous kingfisher 
and the parti-coloured woodpecker comes each of 
them from a white egg, while the sombre dunnock 





comes from a lovely green one. In like manner, if we 
pass from these to the colours of the hundreds of 
thousands of species of insects, every one of them, 
according to Mr. Belt, a disciple of Darwin, was the 
result of the admiration of the female for this or that 
eccentric chance spot or two on the wing or wings of 
the male (at some ‘ Butterflies’ Ball and Grasshop- 
pers’ Feast,” I suppose: the ‘‘ Painted Lady” but- 
terfly, one of the party of course, not the ‘‘ Old Lady” 
moth), No doubt about it, none at least on the 
Darwinian theory. 

But whence came these spots? And how is it that 
the males and females of some butterflies—and the 
same applies to vast numbers of other insects—are 
so much alike that they cannot be told by their 
colours from one another ? 

Then, again, some are as plain-coloured as need 
to be. The female ancestresses of these must have 
been devoid of taste, I suppose, and their descendants 
have to take the consequence. So much the worse 
for them. 

In some cases the female moth is white and the 
male black, as in the muslin moth (Arctia Mendica) 
—that is to say, as different as light ts from dark- 
ness—but the ‘“‘ Use of the Imagination” cannot 
help us much in this case any more than, as appears, 
it did the female moth in the case of the sable-clad 
‘‘Mourning Widow” moth, it may be supposed. 

Then some female butterflies—and the same applies 
to many moths—are perhaps, in some points of view, 
much handsomer than the males. Others, again, as 
I have said, exactly like them to all appearance, and 
some as plain as it is possible to be, all white or all 
black, all brown or some other dull colour. 

How is this? Whatis the rule? Which are the 
exceptions ? 

Next we come to the caterpillar. 

Here, again, we have colours as bright as there 
are in any of the perfect insects, and all produced, 
on the Darwinian doctrine, by the admiration of 
one caterpillar for another. Many, no doubt, of our 
English caterpillars are very plain; but so there are 
many equally so in foreign and tropical countries. 

Where are brighter and more lovely colours to be 
seen than in the caterpillar of the very common moth, 
Liparis chrysorrhea, and disposed in the most exqii- 
sitely elegant manner, the wings of the moth itself 
being, as well known, devoid of any colour whetever 
—plain, though a most beautiful white? How is all 
this to be reconciled with the Darwinian theory that 
the gorgeous tints of foreign birds and insects are 
solely owing to their living in the blaze of tropical 
light? There are countless insects even there and 
great numbers of birds, to say nothing of animals, 
as plain-coloured as any of ours, as there are those 
among us of hues as bright and gay as in them. 

How, too, about the chrysalides, numbers of them 
of the most beautiful tints, and studded and be- 
spangled with golden and silver stars, than which 
the diamond itself is not more bright and glittering ? 

Then there is, again, in due time, the egg of the 
insect. Even these have their “line of beauty” 
and many a varied colour to set it off. How with 
these ? 

But to go a step lower in the scale of Creation— 
to the lowest of the low. 

In the account of the last expedition to endeavour 
to reach the North Pole, we read that while the snow 
on the floes sparkled and glittered with the most 
beautiful colours of the rainbow, the ground was 
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made bright with lichens, as if with the lustre of 
resplendent gems—rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
others. 

All come of the ‘‘ Loves of the lichens,” no doubt. 

Is it not a reductio ad absurdum ? 

And this varied colour comes, be it remembered, with 
such scant daylight and under the extremity of cold. 

Even in our own climate we have in the north 
some mosses of the most vivid colours, one powdered 
with bright yellow, others frosted with green; some 
olive-green ; others pale primrose-yellow ; and the 
farther north the brighter. Others, again, with their 
blossoms of soft sulphur-colour, decked round the 
edge with brilliant scarlet wax, and some splendid 
orange on the lower side, with the upper of a most 
lovely green. 

Nay, even without any light at all, to go no 
farther than one’s own garden, let such a common 
plant as the Rheum be covered entirely up, to force 
it forward, and we shall find that in a short time the 
stem has become a rich red, and the young leaves a 
deep yellow. 

But, further yet, to return to the birds. If any- 
thing can bé more supremely ridiculous than the 
guesswork about their colours—for in the nature of 
things it cannot possibly be more, and no real proof 
of it has ever been even attempted to be given—it is 
the make-believe notion that the sense of apprecia- 
tion of colour, to render the use of it by females for 
the admiration of males possible, has come by 
degrees to one creature after another in the illimit- 
able ages, which the whole idea is obliged to beg for 
itself, and that in face of the fact that Astronomers 
have proved that in such imaginary times no kind of 
life could possibly have existed upon the earth in its 
then state. 

The author of this extraordinary fancy of the 
origin of the colour-sense—for nothing but fancy is it 
or can it be—his name is Allen—takes it into his 
head that the first animal could only just distinguish 
light and darkness. How it first came by the 
‘‘nerve sensitive to light,” which Darwin invents for 
his help, neither he nor Darwin has told us. All the 
latter does is to borrow a receipt of Mrs. Glasse’s 
well-known ‘‘ Cookery Book,’ and he hunts up a 
‘‘thick layer of transparent tissue” to begin with. 
Whence it came, or what brought it to where 
Darwin wanted it to be, and how came all the after- 
processes on to the 24,000 lenses in a single eye, he 
has not found it convenient to say. Then, in some few 
billions of years, more or less, there came the capa- 
city to perceive colour, and this handed down from 
marine creatures to fishes, and then to reptiles, and 
from them to birds, and then to animals. This colour- 
sense, he fancies, would strengthen, and the possessors 
of it all the more, by degrees, take pleasure in the 
exercise of it, and gratify themselves by a choice of 
bright foods and gaily-coloured partners. 

In due time it came to man, and hence, one must 
suppose, the paintings in the National Gallery and 
the Royal Academy. 

A Mr. Lowne, too, has distinguished himself by 
some similar wild speculations as to birds’ nests, to 
wit, that they only come by degrees to learn how to 
build them. 

Only the other day, at a meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, a paper was read from a Mr. D. 
Macallister, another of these would-be wise men, on 
the aborigines of Australia, and I give it as a 
specimen of the way the new theories are hatched. 
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After various remarks about the people, he con- 
cluded that he had ‘no doubt” (which does not 
prove much) that ‘‘7f” the continent of Australia 
had remained undiscovered a few thousand years 
longer, changes of climate and intercourse with other 
savages ‘‘would have” created an “‘ environment” 
more favourable to progress than any which has ever 
existed, and improved the people! 

As it was, the absence of wild beasts, and the 
abundance of their food, ‘‘ may have been”’ a potent 
cause of their ‘‘ non-progressive character’?! 

What is all this but the merest and most idlo 
speculation? It appears, however, to have been 
acceptable to the society with the high-sounding title 
before whom it was delivered, and it is to be hoped 
they may derive much benefit from such a lucubra- 
tion. 

This is a sample of the way these pseudo-philo- 
sophers go to work. 

Well might the “Times ” call Darwin’s specula- 
tions mere ‘‘ complicated guesswork,” and tell him 
that he appears ‘‘ quite out of his element; ”’ that his 
hypothesis is ‘‘utterly unsupported by observed 
facts;”? that his ‘“ ringing the changes” on 
“can have been,” ‘ would have been,” ‘ might 
have been,” and then ‘‘must have been,” is 
a “mere veil for ignorance;” and that “to bring 
a single practical proof of one species passing 
into another, is what he has not done. ‘There 
was a certain King of Bohemia,’ said Trim to 
my Uncle Toby, ‘ but in whose reign, except his own, 
I am not able to inform your honour.’ In almost 
similar language, ‘there was a certain monkey,’ says 
Mr. Darwin, of that he is quite sure; ‘but in what 
period or country, except his own, I am not able to 
inform my readers.’ The certainty, unfortunately, 
is hypothetical, and the particular monkey un- 
known.” ‘The history, however ingenious, is 
purely imaginary from beginning to end.” “It is 
impossible to maintain unbroken gravity in discuss- 
ing such a dream.” ‘‘ We fear that the truth is that 
the study of mental philosophy, under the disastrous 
influence of one or two popular writers, has of late 
years become extremely loose and superficial, and 
Mr. Darwin does but illustrate the general vagueness 
of thought which prevails on such subjects.” 

In a letter to me from an ex-Lord-Chancellor of 
England, he wrote, speaking of a copy of my “ All 
the Articles of the Darwin Faith” which I had sent 
him: ‘‘I have received your valuable exposure of 
Darwinism, and most heartily thank you for it. I 
believe that your mode of treating the preposterous 
fictions of Darwin is the only way to shake the self- 
confident tone of would-be philosophers. Newton’s 
grandest saying, after ‘Deus non est Aiternitas sed 
/Eternus,’ was, ‘Hypotheses non fingo.’ Newton 
kept back his ‘Principia’ for years, because a 
mistake had been made in an arc of the meridian, s0 
closely did he keep to experimental truth. Now, the 
crude fancy, nothing like so ingenious as the 
Ptolemaic cycles, because*really the Darwin fancy 
stumbles at every step, is exalted to a rank ex- 
ceeding that of the discovery of gravitation. In a 
clever sermon by Pritchard, now Savilian Professor 
at Oxford, and formerly President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, preached before the British 
Association when Grove presided, he exposes the 
folly of this stuff, and in his appendix to a print of it 
proves that the chances against the eye being formed 
by development are more in number than Darwin’s 
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ON THE PLUMAGE OF BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES. 


work being taken by the printer to pieces and 
tumbled into a bag, and then thrown back on the 


table in the same order that they came.” 


Thus, also, Agassiz: ‘‘ Geology brings us down to 
a level when the character of the earth made organic 
life impossible.” ‘At this point, wherever we 
place it, the origin of animals by development was 
impossible because’ they had no ancestors.” ‘‘ Facts 
are absolutely wanting.’’ ‘‘ We cannot consider the 
development theory proved because a few naturalists 
think it plausible. It seems plausible only to the few, 
and it is demonstrated by none.” Carruthers says of 
plants ‘that no single case of evolution of one species 
from another has come within the observation of 
man ;’’ and Davidson, ‘‘ Year after year has passed 
away without my being able to trace the descent with 
modifications among the brachyopoda which the Dar- 
winian theory requires.” 

Dr. Virchow, of Berlin, contends well and wisely, 
that while facts should be taught, conjecture should 
only be mentioned as conjecture. (See his lecture 
in Leisure Hour, May, 1878.) It is added, in the 
“Times,” ‘The cold water the Professor (Virchow) 
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dashed into the face of these vain imaginings hus 
sobered public opinion, and contributed to a whole- 
some reaction.” 

Truly it is time that these.crude notions were con- 
signed to the ‘“‘tomb of all the Capulets.” One 
philosopher, self-dubbed, makes unlimited use of 
the ‘‘Imagination in Science,” and forthwith pro- 
pounds some outrageous extravagancy. He obtains 
notoriety, and so ‘‘ draws away disciples after him,” 
to follow the fate of Theudas of old,.and in due time 
to be “brought to nought.” This puerile nine-days 
wonder, known to us as Darwinism, must run its 
course, I suppose, like all other nine-days wonders ; 
but the ‘“‘ Use of the Imagination in Science,”’ to the 
most fantastic and extravagant extent, will never, in 


the long run, be able to stand against the a B c of 


common sense. 

Is there anything too extravagant to be put forth 
as worthy of acceptance if only it be asserted in the 
name of Science ? 

We may say of it, paraphrasing the words of 
Madame Roland about ‘‘ Liberty,” ‘‘O Science, what 
nonsense is written in thy name!” 





“Domine Quo Vadis.” 


MONG the numerous legends of Rome, there is none more 
beautiful than the. tradition of St. Peter’s flight from 
martyrdom. It is without historical foundation ; St. Peter, 
probably, was never in Rome; but it has the truth and moral 
significance of a wise allegory. ‘‘The story,” says Mrs. Jameson, 
“is told by St. Ambrose how St. Peter, as he fled along the 
Appian way, was met by a vision of our Saviour travelling to- 
wards the city. Struck with amazement, he exclaimed ‘ Lord, 
whither goest thou?’ (‘ Domine quo vadis?’) To which his 
Master, with a look of sadness, replied, ‘I go to Rome to be 
crucified a second time,’ and vanished. St. Peter, taking it as a 
sign that. he was to submit to the martyrdom prepared for 
him, at once returned to the city.” 


Dark falls the night on the city, 
Blackly the heavy clouds lower ; 
Loud roars the thunder, the lightning 
Flashes on temple and tower. 
In the palace of Nero the revels 
. Wax high in their grandeur and state ; 
In the Mamertine dungeons the captives 
Are sadly awaiting their fate. 


Who is-this, furtively fleeing 
Through the dim streets in the night ? 
See how he speeds through the Forum 
Like a fugitive after the fight ! 
Now he has passed Palatinus, 
Where Czesax'* vast palace stands high ; 
Now he has gained Via Appia, 
Where the ashes of heroes lie. 


Onward he journeys, behind him 
The city. begins to recede ; 
The city where torture awaits him, 
The city of pleasure and greed. 
Before him sweet Liberty beckons, 
And Life witl-its pleasures shines fair ; 
The joy of true-work for his Master, 
Whose flock has been ever his care. 





Thus in dreams of the Future, the Present 
Grows dim, and its dangers depart, 
When he sees in the distance approaching 
A Figure he knows, and his heart 
Goes forth in a passionate longing ; 
He falls to the earth, and he cries, 
‘*Dear Lord, whither goest Thou?” Slowly 
And sadly the Master replies :— 
“*T journey to Rome, the great city, 
There once more to be nailed to the tree.” 
Then He vanished from sight in the darkness, 
Though whither no mortal might see. 
But low on his knees stays St. Peter, 
And cries to his Saviour for aid ; 
‘*Lord Jesus, sweet Saviour, forgive me, 
That I from my post should have strayed. 


When thrice I denied Thee, Thy pardon 
Thou didst freely accord ; I pray now 
I may witness a faithful confession, 
My love I may boldly avow, 
Then pass, as Thou passedst, Lord Jesus, 
Through the Grave and the dark gate of Death, 
To the joyful awakening in Glory, 
To the dear Home I now see by Faith! 


Tn the glorious light of Thy presence, 
For ever and aye to abide ; 

To see Thee, to serve Thee, to love Thee, 
Who loved me, and for me hast died !* 


7 7 * * * ~ 
Then he rises: With firm steady footsteps 
He returns to the great city, Rome. 
* ~ . o a7 
Once again does he tread Via Appia, 
It leads him to Paradise,—Home ! 


Rome, Easter, 1879. JANET STANOOMB, 











Varieties. 


IDLENEsS.—Idleness is hard work for those who 
to it, and dull work for those who are. 


A Nicut on THE Moortanp.—I touched the heath; it was 
dry, and yet warm with the heat of the summer-day. I looked 
at the sky ; it was pure: a kindly star twinkled just above the 
chasm ridge. The dew fell, but with propitious softness; no 
breeze whispered. Nature seemed to me benign and good; I 
thought she loved me, outcast as I was; and I, who from man 
could anticipate only mistrust, rejection, insult, clung to her 
with filial fondness. To-night, at least, I would be her guest— 
as I was her child ; my mother would lodge with me without 
money and without price. Beside the crag the heath was very 
deep ; when I lay down my feet were buried in it ; rising high 
on each side it left only a narrow space for the night air to in- 
vade. I folded my shawl double, and spread it over me for a 
coverlet ; a low mossy swell was my pillow. Thus lodged, I was 
not, at least at the commencement of the night, cold. I rose 
to my knees. Night was come, and her planets were risen; a 
safe, still night ; too serene for the companionship of fear. We 
know that God is everywhere, but certainly we feel His presence 
most when His works are on the grandest scale spread before 
us; and itis ‘in the unclouded night sky, where His worlds 
wheel their silent course, that we read clearest His infinitude, 
His omnipotence, His omnipresence. Looking up, I, with tear- 
dimmed eyes, saw the mighty Milky-way. Remembering what 
it was,—what countless systems there swept space like a soft 
trace of light—I felt the might and strength of God. .... 
I turned my prayer to thanksgiving : the Source of Life was also 
the Saviour of spirits. I'again nestled to the breast of the hill, 
and ere long, in sleep, forgot sorrow.-—Charlotte Bronte. 


are not used | 


ForeIGN DEcorATIONS.—The refusal to allow Englishmen to 
receive honours in the way open to citizens of other nations 
elicited the following letter from Mr. Henry Bessemer at the 
close of the Exposition of 1878 :—‘‘ At the last French Inter- 
national Exhibition, his late Majesty the Eniperor privately 
communicated to me, through his Chamberlain, the Duke de 
Bassano, his Majesty’s intention to present me with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion d’Honneur for my steel invention, provided 
that I obtained the permission of her Majesty to wear it. For 
this purpose I applied to our minister in Paris, but was at once 
refused. A second application, subsequently made, in which 
the fact was stated that it was not as an exhibitor that the hon- 
our was to be conferred on me, but as a special recognition, on 
the part of the Emperor, of the value which my invention had 
conferred on the iron industry of France—this second application 
to our minister was in like manner refused, on the ground of its 
being a Royal prerogative. The Grand Cross was in consequence 
never conferred on me, although several foreign manufacturers 
who merely exhibited samples of steel’made by my process were 
decorated on that occasion. If, however, England stands alone 
of all European States in not acknowledging the importance of 
this invention, I, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing 
that her Majesty the Queen can never undertake a single jour- 
ney by rail, in any patt of her dominions, without being in- 





debted to this very invention for an amount of personal ease 
and comfort, and a greater degree of safety than she could pos- 
sibly have enjoyed without it.” 


IntsH AGRICULTURAL SratTistics, 1879.—The total acreage 
under all crops in 1879 was 5,121,788 acres; being a decrease 
from 1878 of 82,217 acres. Compared with 1878 the increase in 
the acreage under wheat, in 1879, is 3,467 acres; barley, 10,689 
acres ; beans and pease, 569 acres ; mangel wurzel and beet root, 
5,944 acres; and flax, 16,187 acres. In oats there is a decrease 
of 82,633 acres ; bere and rye, 1,813 acres; potatoes, 4,091 acres; 
turnips, 15,577 acres ; cabbage, 6,068 acres ; carrots, parsnips, and 
- other green crops, 903 acres ; vetches and rape, 2,532 acres ; and in 
meadow and clover, 5,456 acres. Of the 4,653,551 acres for the 
year 1879, included in the column headed “ Bog and Marsh, 
Barren Mountain Land, Water, Roads, Fences, ete.,” 1,740,291 
acres have been returned by the enumerators as bog and marsh, 
viz., 326,060 acres in the province of Leinster ; 322,909 acres in 
Munster ; 377,273 acres in Ulster; and 714,049 acres in Con- 
naught ; and 2,065,016 acres as barren mountain land ; 176,517 
acres being in the province of Leinster; 678,864 acres in 
Munster ; 683,722 acres in Ulster; and 525,913 acres in Con- 
naught. The returns of live stock for 1879, compared with 
1878, show an increase in the number of horses and mules of 
9,916, asses of 230, cattle of 81,974, and poultry of 75,802 ; 





and a decrease in sheep of 77,245, in pigs of 197,409, and in 
goats of 1,172. In connection with the area under flax the 
number of scutching mills enumerated in 1879 is as follows :— 
In the _ of Ulster, 1,157 ; Munster, 18; Connaught, 
15; and Leinster, 9 ; making a total in Ireland of 1,199. The 
statistics (of which detailed tables are given by the Registrar- 
General, W. M. Burke) were gathered by officers of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and the Metropolitan Police. The Registrar- 
General says that thanks are due to the landed proprietors, 
tenant-farmers, the clergy of all denominations, a i the public 
press, for their important assistance in connection with the 
Agricultural Statistics. 


Lorp Dersy ON TEMPERANCE.—At a meeting in support of 
the Coffee-House movement, the Earl of Derby put the question 
of temperance in a very striking and intelligible light. ‘‘ We 
hear a great deal about the peasantry becoming owners of land, 
having gardens and fields of their own, and so forth. Do you 
know what an acre of good agricultural land is worth on an 
average? Put it at £60, and you will not be far wrong—in fact, 
that is a high price; and if you choose to do a little ciphering, 
you will see that that makes as nearly as possible 3d. for every 
square yard. I wonder how many working men there are who 
think that when they order threepennyworth of beer they are 
swallowing down a square yard of good agricultural land. Or, 
put it another way, suppose out of our drink bill of £140,000,000 
we could save only sixty—that would not imply the adoptten of 
severe abstinent habits ; and suppose that very moderate reduc- 
tion continued for ten years ; how much land could the working 
classes afford to buy out of that saving? It is very simple—ten 
million acres, or just about one-eighth of the whole soil of these 
islands. I recommend that as a subject of profitable meditation 
to those who are concerned in these matters. Now, as to my 
other suggested text, I do not think that our great consuming 
class sufficiently understand how completely the publican and 
the taxgatherer are one and the same person. -I do not think 
they quite realise that whenever they order sixpennyworth of 
spirits they hand over 5d. as a free gift to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If they did realise that, it is quite possible some 
of them would repent of their liberality. e hear talk of a 
probable deficit of two millions in the Excise revenue for the 
year just ending. I hope I shall not be considered unpatriotic 
if I say that'I could well be content to see a much larger deficit 
in that branch of the revenue. A soberer people could pay for 
enforcing a somewhat stricter public economy; and if the 
altered habits of the nation led to a new department in finance, 
well, there would be some sufferers, no doubt, and a great many 
grumblers, I am sure, but on the whole I do not believe that 
even those who had to pay most heavily in the first instance 
would find much reason to complain in the long run. - If I had 
to talk to working mien on financial matters I should tell them, 
‘Don’t complain of being taxed; you are hardly taxed at all 
in the sense of having to pay what you cannot avoid. - It is you 
who tax yourselves ; and if you make yourselves sheep you must 
not complain of being shorn.’ ” 


Epvucation ExpENDITURE.—A Parliamentary paper shows that 
the expenditure from education grants in England and Wales 
last year amounted to £3,323,998, an increase of £151,568 over 
that of 1878. Of these grants the Church of England schools 
obtained £1,178,281, being an increase of £44,866 over the pre- 
vious year. Board schools received £538,067, an increase of 
£86,500. The amounts received by other denominations 
were as follows : British, undenominational, and other schools, 
£208,391 ; Wesleyan, £1,060,086 ; Roman Catholic, £112,276. 
The total number of schools vf apnese in the year ending 
August 31, 1879, was 17,166, and the number of scholars present 
at inspection 3,122,672. The gross expenditure of schools 
during the year was £4,773,824, an average rate of £1 16s. 5d. 
per scholar. The expenditure on average attendance in Church 
of England or National Society schools was £1 14s. 73d. per 
head ; in Wesleyan schools, £1 14s. 59d. ; and in Board schools, 
£2 2s. O03. ‘The amount of school pence received was 
£1,349,297, besides £23,066 paid by guardians. Of 1,760,040 
scholars presented for examination in Standards 1 to 6, 
968,881 were connected with the Church of England or National 
Society, and 446,310 with Board schools. The percentage of 
passes in the former was: Reading, 87°03; writing, 78°81; 
arithmetic, 71°98, as compared with 87°66, 82°13, and 77 14 
respectively in Board schools, - 





